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Solar Prominence of May 29, 1919 5 
8 ele oneiv ed A rr dea lpn Ler ge mara” wetted a cane ne 
thoroughly representative of present astronomical science. price slides is 75 . . 
‘cents each, but for this special collection of one hundred slides, the price is $62.50, a saving of ap- E 
proximately $12.00. Carriage is charged to the purchaser. 

Send for our circular describing the Select List of One Hundred Slides . TI 
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_ Spend Delightful Summer Vacation A 


Our work is interesting, fascinating, and offers splendid 
opening for permanent business connection. F 


ae Teachers averaged last year $200 per month for the 
summer. Railroad fare is taken care of and a reasonable 

Make earning assured, which is larger than the average teacher's = S 
salary. In addition, opportunity is given to make earnings 

$500 as high as ability and energy personality cah make them. 


Those Starting earliest and working longest will be T 

iven preference. Write for tion blank and illustrated 

showing pictures tters of teachers who have 

made splendid successes in our work. For further details 
write nearest 


National Home and School Association 


1811 Prairie 612 Railway Exchange 102 Lincoln Inn Court | 
Chicago, fl. Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, Ohio 
17-East 42nd St. 760 Gas and Electric Bidg. Genera! Delivery  . 
New York, N. Y. Denver, Colo. Oakland, Calif. 5 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Editorial Section 


FOR 
Vor. I MAY, 1922 No. 5 











Announcements 


N the January issue of the EpuCATIONAL SCREEN we announced the policy 
of withholding the names of our personnel until our readers could pass 
upon the merits of the magazine alone. The verdict is in, and it is unmis- 

takably favorable. Therefore in the June issue we shall take pleasure in print- 
ing the names of those who are behind this enterprise, Officers, Directors, Staff 
and Editorial Board. 


S previously announced, The Educational Screen, Inc., plans to publish 
from time to time significant books, monographs and other material 
relating specifically to the visual field. 

The first title in the series will be “Comparative Effectiveness of Some 
Visual Aids in Seventh Grade Instruction.” It is a thesis written by Joseph 
J. Weber of the University of Kansas and accepted by Columbia University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. it is one of the first authoritative 
contributions to the serious literature of visual education. The importance of 
Mr. Weber’s work has already been widely recognized by scholars and the pub- 
lication of his results in book form is a significant event. 

The book will be attractively printed with numerous tables and line cuts, 
bound in cloth, and will be ready for distribution early in June next. Price, 
$1.50 net, postage prepaid. (Special price to our subscribers, $1.00.) 


HE June issue of this magazine will show an increase of at least twenty- 

five per cent in the number of pages. This will permit of introducing one 

or two new features, such as a new department and other matter of par- 
ticular interest. 

Among the articles will be “The Unspeakable Photoplay,” by Harrison 

Grey Fiske, the eminent theatrical manager and producer of New York City; 

also, a study of the educational matinee for children by Marion F. Lanphier 
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of the University of Chicago; and a discussion of the need of research in the 
visual field by J. W. Shepherd of the University of Oklahoma. 

A department devoted to the visual activities of clubs and social organiza- 
tions throughout the country will begin in the June number. This department 
will be in charge of Mrs. Florence Butler Blanchard, formerly Chairman of 
Motion Pictures in the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. The increased 
space in the June issue will also allow of some extension and rearrangement of 


the present departments. 


N the June number we shall probably be able to give rather full data on 
the progress of the great Questionnaire on visual education, which is being 
circulated by this magazine to every State in the Union. Returns are so 
heavy and come in so rapidly that classification of results is necessarily a slow 


process. 


The Meeting of the National Academy of Visual 
Instruction 


HE National Academy of Visual Instruction has scored another success. 

An enthusiastic meeting held at Lexington, Kentucky, April 18, 19, 20, 

was attended by a large number of earnest leaders in this field and was 
dominated by a spirit of progress, which was so active that at times it became 
militant. The representatives in attendance were busy men and women, un- 
willing to give time, thought, and energy to any movement which did not 
promise definite and concrete results. The attitude of these busy people was 
frequently frankly expressed in the sentiment that the time had come when 
the Academy should either function in concrete and definite terms, or should 
be eliminated from the field as a matter of economy. 

The representatives were themselves interesting. Among them were 
Alfred W. Abrams, chief of the Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of the 
State of New York, the staunch supporter of the lantern slide as an, effective 
visual aid in educational procedure. ,His influence was felt throughout the 
meeting. By the time the convention closed, the delegates were ready to adopt 
the high standards of quality used by Mr. Abrams in the development of the 
remarkable lantern slide service in New York State. 

Another interesting character was Dudley Grant Hays, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Chicago Public Schools, who was the outstanding representa- 
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tive of the public school class room needs and interests. His selection as presi- 
dent of the Academy for the coming year was an evidence of the determination 
of the Academy to meet the practical educational needs to be found in the school 
room. 


Another outstanding influence in the personnel of the Academy at this 
meeting was Wm. M. Gregory, Curator of the Educational Museum and Pro- 
fessor of Geography in the Cleveland School of Education, another man closely 
linked up to the public schools and the class room. 


One of the younger group of Academy members was F. Dean McClusky, 
Instructor in Education, University of Illinois, who gave an interesting report 
of a research project carried on at the University of Chicago last year. Mr. 
McClusky with Prof. Freeman of Chicago University, will have charge of a ten 
thousand dollars research project in visual education next year, to be conducted 
in the Toledo and Cleveland schools. 


Among the others present were Miss Clark, Director of Visual Education 
in the Gary Public Schools; Prof. J. W. Scroggs, veteran director of extension 
activities of the University of Oklahoma; F. W. Reynolds, outgoing president 
of the Academy, from the University of Utah; and representatives from Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska and other states. 


Among the commercial representatives present were Paul Favour and Ira 
P. Gillette of the Eastman Kodak Company ; I. L. Nixon, of Bausch and Lomb; 
Homer V. Winn, of the De Vry Corporation; Leo Dwyer, representing the 
Nicholas Power Company ; and George Kleine of the Kleine interests. A num- 
ber of commercial representatives were invited to take part on the program, 
discussing technical problems. 


The more important and definite accomplishments of the Academy were: 


1. The adoption of a resolution looking toward the establishment of a 
national slide negative library. A detailed plan will be presented to the Execu- 
tive Committee by Mr. Cummings of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
within the next few weeks. 


2. The adoption of a resolution instructing the officers of the Academy 
to attempt to work out with the larger motion picture producers a definite plan 
for the distribution of both educational and entertainment films to the non- 
theatrical field. 
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3. The adoption of plans looking toward the development of a national 
program of research in visual education, in which all universities and research 
laboratories interested in educational research will be invited to participate. 


4. The encouragement of schools in small communities to assume the 
responsibility for motion picture entertainment in the community, eliminating 
those theatres that are a menace to the industry and to the morals of the com- 
munity. Schools and churches were also urged to form cooperative organiza- 
tions in their respective states through which, with the aid of their university 
extension department, problems of film selection and distribution might be 
solved. 


5. The Academy went on record as favoring the general use of the 
standard width film in educational work. The Academy also went on record 
as favoring the general adoption of non-inflammable film stock. The members 
of the Academy seemed unanimous in their opposition to the adoption of a 
narrow width non-inflammable film for school use, which would prohibit the 
use of standard width film in the schools. 


6. The Academy determined to hold its next meeting with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, in order to secure a larger attendance of those most 
directly concerned and interested in the movement, and in order better to bring 
the movement to the attention of the superintendents of the country. 


7. The Academy maintained its purely professional character by refusing 
to change requirements for active membership which would in any way allow 
commercial representatives a voice in determining the policies of the Academy. 
At the same time, business representatives, especially those who had the good 
grace and judgment to accept and respect the professional status of the 
Academy, were perhaps never more cordially received by the Academy’s mem- 
bership. 

This record of accomplishment is an evidence of a serious purpose on the 
part of the organization, which, if followed constructively, will lead to far 
reaching and definite results. It is a program of accomplishment that deserves 
the loyal support of all those interested in the development of this field. As 
one of the representatives stated, “What the Academy needs this year is a sup- 
port from the field so active and insistent that the executive committee of the 
Academy can not consistently escape from carrying out the program determined 


at the Lexington meeting.” 


The definite work of the Academy is launched. It stands as the one or- 
ganization firmly placed on a professional basis with the highest ideals of 
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service to the cause of education and with nothing to sell and no selfish interests 
to advance. With this year’s program accomplished, there will no doubt be 
presented at the next meeting of the Academy a much larger and more varied 
program of activities. Whether or not the rising hopes of the members and 
friends of the Academy will be realized, depends in a large measure on the 
activities of the new administration and the support given them by the mem- 
bership. 


The affairs of the Academy have been intrusted to the following officers: 

President, Dudley Grant Hays, Assistant Superintendent of Schools and 
Director of Visual Instruction, Chicago, Illinois. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Clare Thomas, State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Secretary, J. V. Ankeney, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education, 
University of Missouri. 

Treasurer, C. R. Toothaker, Curator of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum. 

Executive Committee : 

Dudley Grant Hays, Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Director of 
Visual Instruction, Chicago, Illinois. 

F. W. Reynolds, Extension Director, University of Utah. 

W. H. Dudley, Chief Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wis- 
consin. 

W. M. Gregory, Curator of the Educational Museum and Professor of 
Geography in the Cleveland School of Education. 

Carlos E. Cummings, Director Visual Education Department, of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Buffalo, New York. 

J. W. Shepherd, Associate Professor of Education and Director of the 
Department of Visual Education, University of Oklahoma. 

A. G. Balcom, Director of Visual Instruction, Public Schools, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

The challenge issued at Chicago by those who would displace the Academy 
by putting a new organization backed by commercial influences into the field 
has been answered and the answer has the ring of sincerity. It was a case of 
those who came to scoff remained to pray—and work. 

J. W. SHEPHERD, 


University of Oklahoma. 
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A Loan Service in Lantern Slides* 


Dr. CARLOS 


Director of Visual Education, 


S far as we know, with the ex- 
ception of state controlled ser- 
vice, the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Science was the first museum 
to institute a loan collection of lantern 
slides, basing its service on the ac- 
cepted plan of a large public library. 
Other 
established to meet the specific de- 


loan collections have been 
mands of schools or technical organ- 
izations, but we have arranged our 
material and our system to include any 
one in the City of Buffalo who wishes 
to make a legitimate use of lantern 
slides. 

The department deals exclusively in 
slides. The writer has been associated 
with moving picture projection for a 
good many years and is a licensed op- 
erator in the City of Buffalo. Such 
being the case, I feel that I am entitled 
to my opinion on this matter; in my 
own experience, the loaning of films 
has proven very unsatisfactory and 
was discontinued after a year’s trial. 
I do not in any way wish to discourage 
or deprecate properly selected educa- 
tional film shown to properly selected 
audiences in a properly equipped hall 
by a properly qualified operator, but 
in my opinion the time is not yet ripe 
To 


make clear my position, let me briefly 


for loan service to be practical. 


E. 


3uffalo Society of Natural Sciences 


CUMMINGS 


explain one or two specific points 
which developed in my own experi- 
ence. 

Buffalo is a city of more than a half 
million population and the auditoriums 
equipped with proper booths and op- 
erators, outside of the paid moving 
picture houses, can almost be counted 
Under the 
State Law, standard film must be pro- 


on the fingers of one hand. 


jected from a booth by an operator 
As all our 
the definite 
understanding that no charge can be 
for admission, the theatres are 
The ordinances of the 
City require that film shall be stored 


licensed by the Mayor. 


material is loaned with 
made 
eliminated. 


in a fire-proof vault, properly venti- 
lated, subject to the inspection of the 
this 
tion, I simply mention the fact that I 


Fire Underwriters. In connec- 
was assured by the representative of 


one of the big insurance companies 
that moving picture film “throws out 
a vapor that can be ignited by a man 
lighting his pipe in the open air, fifty 
feet away from the film.” In the next 
place, while much is being done along 
the suitable films for educa- 


tional purposes, there is still much to 


line of 


be done. Some of the so-called “edu- 


cational films” are far from _ being 


educational. A very beautiful presen- 


*Read before The National Academy of Visual Instruction in Convention at Lexing- 


ton, Ky., April, 1922. 
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tation of the life of the honey bee in 
which the statement is definitely made 
that, “the bee brings home the honey 
to the hive in pouches on its hind legs,” 
was recently viewed by the writer, this 
picture having been released as an 
educational film by a prominent con- 
cern known all over the couniry as a 
producer of educational film. Fre- 
quently films properly titled are as- 
sembled with the titles misplaced, and 
such matter shown to a class causes 
a false impression which is much 
worse than no impression at all. The 
writer began giving lectures to chil- 
dren in classes nearly twenty years 
ago, and even at the risk of sacrificing 
any reputation I may have along this 
line, I never-the-less make the state- 
ment that in my opinion, lantern slides, 
properly selected and properly ex- 
plained by an expert teacher, can be 
used to a better advantage in routine 
educational work than the average 
moving picture film available today, 
with its manifold troubles with booth, 
operator and other legal restrictions 
and control. 

Another innovation of the Depart- 
ment may be worthy of a few words. 
A lantern slide, of course, is of very 
little use without suitable apparatus 
for its projection. A few years ago in 
the days of the calcium and arc light, 
of which some of us have probably 
rather painful recollections of empty 
tanks and blown out fuses, the projec- 
tion of a slide on the screen was a very 
serious matter, the equipment being 
heavy, cumbersome and requiring an 


expert to operate. The recent devel- 
opments of the Tungsten lamps, how- 
ever, have permitted the perfection of 
a projecting lantern to a point where it 
is no more cumbersome nor difficult to 
manipulate than an ordinary table 
lamp. To make possible the use of 
our material by private citizens, the 
Society purchased forty of the simple 
four hundred (400) watt projecting 
lanterns and these have been freely 
loaned to borrowers of slides who are 
not fortunate enough to possess ma- 
chines of their own. There are many 
types of these portable projectors on 
the market, all of them satisfactory 
and equally useful. We have confined 
ourselves to a single type of lantern in 
order that spare parts may be inter- 
changeable and as there is a first class 
projector made in Buffalo, we have 
felt that there was no reason why we 
should go out of town for our equip- 
ment. The writer admits that the idea 
of loaning a lantern, to be operated 
and handled by incompetent and un- 
skilled individuals, appeared at first 
sight impracticable, but experience has 
shown us that this can be done and 
that the average borrower returns the 
lantern in good condition and appre- 
ciates the service. About the only 
thing breakable, except by gross care- 
lessness, is the filament of the bulb 
and the average life of one of these 
bulbs under continuous circulation has 
been about six (6) months. As this 
is a perfectly legitimate wear and tear 
it would be obviously unfair to charge 
a burnt out bulb to the last user and 
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the Society, therefore, has assumed 
the expense of replacement. Our most 
exasperating experience is caused by 
certain individuals whose curiosity 
compels them to take the projecting 
lense apart to see what is inside of it 
and invariably the parts are re-as- 
sembled in the wrong position, which 
necessitates some one in the Depart- 
ment taking time to re-assemble the 


system. Unfortunately the trouble is 


‘not always discovered until the next 


borrower is back with the lantern and 
reports that it “will not focus.” We 
can obviate this difficulty by inserting 
a small set screw in the flange so that 
the lenses cannot be taken apart. 

The operating rules of the Circulat- 
ing Department are brief and simple. 
At the start we loaned material to any 
adult who applied, but rapidly increas- 
ing business made it advisable to re- 
strict this somewhat so that now we 
are confining our loans to members of 
the Society or any adult who may 
present a card signed by a member of 
the Society. No child is permitted to 
borrow slides without a card signed by 
a member of the Society. Ail materia! 
is loaned for a period of three (3) 
days, Sundays and holidays not in- 
cluded, after which a penalty of 
twenty-five cents ($25) per set of 
slides and one dollar ($1.00) for the 
lantern for each extra day is collected. 
The borrower agrees to return the 
manuscript lecture with the slides 
under a penalty of one dollar ($1.00) 


a day for the delay. Slides must be 


bozrowed and returned over the coun- 
ter and the shipping of slides by the 
Department or the borrower is abso- 
lutely prohibited. Slides in sets must 
be returned in numerical order. No 
charge can be made for admission to 
the hall where slides are shown but a 
collection may be taken at a church 
where such collection is customary 
The bor- 
rower must make good all breakage 
before any further loans will be per- 
mitted. 


when slides are not shown. 


The Department is operating with- 
out any deposit by the borrower. 
While this may seem rather generous, 
it is based on two fundamental prin- 
In the first place the Depart- 
ment has not as yet failed to receive 
back any material loaned. In the sec- 
ond place, a deposit system would 
necessitate the handling and account- 
ing of a large sum of money which 
could only be taken care of by a re- 


ciples. 


sponsible person who would give his 
entire time to this duty. As a deposit 
system would bring in no income, the 
salary of such administrator would be 
a loss to the Society and it is, there- 
fore, more economical to carry our 
own insurance, so to speak, as far as 
Where the 
breakages are discovered they are 


deposits are concerned. 


charged and always cheerfully paid 
for by the borrower, but our breakage 
including cover glass, does not amount 
to one-tenth of one per cent. 

may be roughly 
First, priv- 


Our borrowers 
classed under four heads. 


ate citizens. Many of our friends are 
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taking home lanterns and_ slides 
weekly for showing in their homes. 
During the winter they have Sunday 
afternoon lectures, for example, to 
which their own children invite the 
children of the neighbors and one of 
the youngsters reads the lecture while 
the others discuss the pictures. As the 
phonograph and the player piano oc- 
cupy a legitimate place in making the 
home attractive and bringing to the 
rising generation the talent and _ skill 
of the great artists of music, so may 
the projecting lantern occupy a legiti- 
mate place by the fireside, bringing 
home the faraway scenes of the world 
and the wonders of science. Second. 
organizations. There is a large de- 
mand from clubs and societies whose 
entertainment committees are often 
hard pressed for suitable attractions. 
In many cases some member of the 
club has traveled in foreign lands or 
is interested in some particular branch 
of science and by borrowing some of 
our pictures, is able to present his per- 
sonal experience and observation in an 
attractive manner. Third, Schools 
and Teachers. This is a class so fa- 
miliar to you all that it requires no 
explanation here. The Scout Masters 
find our material very useful in their 
Fourth, 
thousand carefully selected slides on 


work. Churches. Several 
religious subjects are on hand, and the 
churches are frequent and intelligent 
borrowers, some using our slides on 
religious subjects for purely devo- 
tional meetings, many of the churches 


borrowing weekly slides on travel, 


using them in Sunday evening services 
and during the week to encourage at- 
tendance. 

A complete catalog, revised yearly, 
is provided. New sets not included in 
the catalog, as acquired, are listed on 
a set of large cards suspended on the 
walls of the circulating room. Each 
set of slides going out is secured by a 
card which is signed by the borrower. 
On this card is printed a space for call 
number and title, date borrowed, date 
due and date returned, above an agree- 
ment to suffer all penalties under our 
rules. These cards are then filed, ac- 
cording to the title of the sets, Mon- 
day’s cards being filed under Wednes- 
day, this being the date when all 
Monday’s sets are returnable. As the 
sets are brought in, the corresponding 
card is taken from the file, checked 
and filled out with the return date, 
whereupon it is placed in an alpha- 
betic “set returned” file. At the end of 
the month it is a simple matter to go 
through this file and prepare the 
monthly report. The cards indicate 
the times loaned for each particular 
set, and the number of times each set 
has been used during the month is 
entered in a total column. As soon as 
these entries have been made, which 
of course indicate the total circulation 
for the month with simple counting, 
the card is then filed permanently 
under the name of the borrower. This 
makes it possible for the Counter 
Clerk to immediately produce for any 
borrower his cards indicating which 
sets he has already had, in case it may 
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be of interest to him to ascertain this 


fact. 
the Board of Directors cover the num- 


The reports as turned over to 


ber of borrowers, the number of slides 
and the number of lanterns circulated 
during each month. Each lantern is 
numbered and has lying in the com 
partment in the storage shelf a good 
sized card marked with the number of 
the lantern. As the lantern goes out 
the name of the borrower is placed on 
the card with the date and when the 
lantern is returned the date of return 
is checked off. This enables us to tell 
at a glance who has had any individual 
lantern in case breakage is discovered 
due to any carelessness of the bor- 
totals 
the department was organized, are as 


rower. Our circulation since 


follows: 


Lan- 

Sets Slides terns 

Dec., 1919—May, - 1920. .1,598 104,385 297 
May, 1920—May, 1921. .6,252 399,272 716 
May, 1921—Apr., 1922..4,484 270,926 1,482 


I have purposely neglected making 
any mention of our source of supply 
until this time as this is naturally the 
con- 


most important feature to be 


sidered. We expect to incorporate in 
our Fall Catalog about 50,000 titles 
The Society 


maintains a well equipped dark room 


and about 500 topics. 


and has available in private hands a 
practically unlimited supply of nega- 
tives which can be borrowed for mak- 
ing slides. Most of our slides, never- 
theless, are purchased. It is known 
that we are in the market for good 
slides and we are continually in receipt 


of communications from private in- 


dividuals who have material for sale. 


Our system presents one great ad- 


vantage. It has always been consid- 
ered necessary to have on file a nega- 
tive of each slide so that in case of 
breakage the slide could be replaced 
and the set kept intact. While not in 
any way criticizing or deprecating 
this system, it is obvious that there are 
certain disadvantages. In many in- 
stances it is impossible to secure nega- 
tives and the proper filing and classie 
thirty or forty thousand 
negatives in no simple task. We are 
not meeting nor pretending to meet 


fying of 


any specific demand nor have we any 
If a set of 
slides become worn out or damaged 


set schedule or syllabus. 


to a point where it is no longer useful, 


such slides as remain are removed 
from circulation, placed in storage 
boxes and when such have accumu- 
lated, a new lecture is arranged with 
whatever new material may be avail- 
able. Our borrowers represent every 
class and there is hardly a topic which 
will not be called for sooner or later. 
It is interesting to note that out of our 
entire topics catalogued, more than 
eighty per cent have been circulated in 
a single month and there is no set of 
slides on our shelves today which has 
not been borrowed. 

Most of our sets are arranged in 
manuscript lectures and all of them 
are being prepared in this form as 
rapidly as possible. The slides are 
kept in uniform storage boxes holding 
about seventy-five (75) slides, each 


box being numbered to correspond 
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with the call number in the catalog 
and each slide having the same num- 
ber on the thumb label. Where they 
are arranged in definite sets they are 
kept in a carrying case which is used 
for no other set. Each set is carefully 
placed in order and a diagonal line 
painted in gold paint across the ends 
of the slides making it possible to tell 
at a glance that each slide is in the set 
and that the set is in order, any mis- 
placed or missing slide making a break 
in the line. When not in a permanent 
carrying case, the slides are taken 
from the storage cases and placed in a 
carrying case when called for. We 
also maintain a system of reservations 
in the event of anyone wishing slides 
on a definite date, and, endeavor to 
hold such reservations but do not 
guarantee them. 

At the time of the opening of the 
Department the Director had in mind 
for subsequent development, a number 
of plans for advertising the service. 
In order to bring this innovation be- 
fore the public it was assumed that it 
would be necessary to carry out a 
campaign of publicity, and such plan 
was contemplated. It was found, 
however, that there existed in the city 
a large and legitimate demand for a 
loan collection of this type and our 
problem rapidly became not one of 
creating this demand but of meeting st. 
Every borrower became an advertiser 
of the Society and the only specific ad- 
vertising plan which was carried out 
was the insertion into eack set, as 
loaned, of a slide stating that the slides 


being shown had been borrowed from 
the Society, and that anyone could 
borrow slides without cost, on applica- 
tion. 

It must ‘be remembered that our 
slides are not only used by outside 
parties, but that a large part of the 
educational work carried on by other 
departments of the Society itself is 
made possible by this department. 
The Lecturer in the public schools 
naturally makes a very considerable 
use of our facilities and many of the 
speakers employed by the Society who 
appear at our Tuesday Evening Com- 
munity Lectures, which are carried on 
at a half score of centers in the city, 
are presenting ‘eir subjects with the 
aid of slides taken from our depart- 
ment. 

We feel that this department is ac- 
complishing two results, one in its 
relation to the public, offering enter- 
tainment and instruction in a novel 
manner ; another, in its relation to the 
Society, and in this connection, the 
head of the Department is bold enough 
to make the statement that such a 
department properly equipped is one 
of the best advertising mediums which 
any institution of this type in the coun- 
try can undertake, not only in attract- 
ing attention to the institution as such, 
but in the more specific fashion of 
bringing hundreds of visitors to the 
museum who come there primarily to 
borrow the slides but in the majority 
of cases remain to inspect the museum. 


Buffalo, April, 1922. 
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Among the Magazines 


Conducted by N. L. G. 


‘THE ultimate purpose of this department is to supply in readable 
form, and quite informally, a digest of the literature on the subject 


as it appears from month to month in various periodicals. 


The busy 


reader may find here as much as his time will allow him to cover; the 
curious or scholarly reader can use the department as a starting point 
for wider ranging, with marked economy of his time. 


The Use of Motion Pictures in Physics 
Teaching 


by Harvey B. Lemon 


in School Science and Mathematics for March 


“C) F the various methods at pres- 
ent most effective in Physics 
teaching, the important 
are probably in the following order: (1) 
Laboratory work, (2) class-room recita- 
tion and problem-solving, (3) demon- 
stration lectures.” 


most 


After explaining why the third method 
has not been greatly used in recent 
years at the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Lemon declares that proper motion pic- 
tures can do much to supply this demon- 
stration feature. <A test of the idea has 
been made, with two groups of 75 stu- 
dents each. ‘ 

The first group was shown one thou- 
sand feet of film on ‘‘Electrostatics,” and 
listened to a lecture 
“Magnetism.” 


demonstration on 


The second group had a 


demonstration lecture on “Electrosta- 
tics,” and viewed a 1,000-foot film on 
“Magnetism.” 30th films and lectures 


covered exactly the same material. 

The 150 students were then given a 
comprehensive examination, the 
were marked by four different individuals 
independently, and the marks averaged. 
The average grade attained after the 
demonstration lecture per cent; 
after the film, 67 per cent. 

“The spoken lecture was allowed one 
The film 
any comment 


papers 


was 72 


hour for presentation. was 
entirely unsupported by 


and occupied the normal time for pro- 


141 


jecting 1,000 feet, which is 20 minutes. 
We therefore feel quite certain that if the 
motion picture film is placed in the 
hands of competent, informed teachers, 
preceded by some comment and followed 
by questions and discussion, the numeri- 
cal grades above might have appeared in 
inverted order. As a result of these 
tests, the motion picture film for the 
present is established in our laboratory 
as one of the recognized means of under- 
graduate instruction.” 

Dr. Lemon is careful to specify that 
the film is used only for the one type of 
science the demonstration 
lecture, and adds: “It is inconceivable 
that films can ever take the place of 
laboratory or classroom work.” 


instruction, 


Dark Days on the London Stage 


by Hugh Walpole 


in Vanity Fair for May 


E CITE this article for the sake 
of quoting a single paragraph 
from this eminent man of letters 


regarding the much maligned motion pic- 
ture, 

Mr. Walpole laments the dearth of 
plays and personalities on the English 
stage today as compared with twenty 
years ago, when Ellen Terry, Tree, 
Wyndham, Hare, Alexander, Maude and 
the rest ruled the boards; when dramatic 
offerings included such masterpieces as 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The Liars, 
Gay Lord Quex, Arms and the Man; and 
such staging as Tree gave to Herod and 
Ulysses and The Darling of the Gods, 
or Alexander to Paolo and Francesca. 
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He finds three obvious causes for this 
change—the cinema, theatre 
rentals and the poverty of the world in 
Regarding the first he writes as 


enormous 


general. 
follows: 

“As to the cinema, I do believe that it 
cuts short the life of doubtful theatrical 
productions, artd by doubtful I mean pro- 
ductions that have no very strong reason, 
artistic, commercial or sensuous, for their 
existence, but that might have lived once 
upon a time because then there was no 
alternative attraction; but the art of the 
cinema is, I am convinced, never going 
to damage the art of the theatre at its 
best.” 


Ten Years from Now—Edison 
An Interview 
in Photoplay for May 


R. EDISON speaks again regard- 
ing the possibilities of the educa- 
tional film—with more 
tion and with correspondingly more logic 
than he spoke ten years ago, when he ut- 
tered the pompous absurdity that films 
were to replace textbooks. In the pres- 
ent interview the wizard no longer at- 
tempts to consign the printed page to the 


modera- 


limbo of the obsolete. 

The article is quite worthless and with- 
out point save for the few sentences frgm 
Edison’s own lips which we quote below. 
The interviewer said: 

“There are some of us who think that 
one day the theatre and the amusement 
field will be the small end of the pictures 
—just as in the art of printing the pub- 
lication of fiction is but a fraction of the 


work that keeps the printing presses 
busy.” 

Edison’s reply was as follows: 

“Oh, the educational picture? That’s a 


whole ocean of possibility but not 
yet . . . about ten years from now, 


maybe. You see it does not matter how 


much anything may be needed or how 
much the people want it, it takes a long 
. + « Why, 


do you know it took about a half a dozen 


time to get them to accept it. 


years to introduce the electric light? It 
took eight years to get them to take the 
typewriter seriously. It took years with 
the telephone—it is that way with every- 
thing! 

“There are many things in the way of 


the educational picture, yet. Boards of 


education — teachers — school book pub- 


lishers —the textbook trusts—that is a 
powerful group. They will have to be 
interested first. 

“But the pictures are the thing, You 
can make an educational picture just one 
hundred per cent effective. You can make 





the picture and try it—keep trying it on | 


. . e 
the dog—until it works a hundred per 


cent. You can show it to the same au- 


dience time and again and locate exactly | 


the places that they do not all under- 


stand, and then make those over until 


they all do get it.” 


The Tragic Comedian; A “Close-up” of 
Charlie Chaplin 


by Thomas Burke 
in the Outlook for January 18th 
CHARMING §$ and 


study of “Charlie,” actor and man. 
It is at once a portrait, an inter- 


sympathetic 


pretation and a tribute sincerely offered 
to the principal figure of the screen to- 
day, by one who does not greatly care 


for the movies or the movie world in 
general. One cannot read Mr. Burke’s 
words without feeling a deepened re- 


spect and affection for the art and per- 
sonality of the famous little Englishman 
who-—-as Charlie or Charlot or Carlos or 
under any other name—has made so im- 
mense a contribution to the gaiety of 
nations. 
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Using Visual Equipment 


Hays 
for March 


by Dudley Grant 
in the Journal of the N. E. A. 
FTER 


prevalent idea that visual instruc- 


warning against the too 

tion consists of motion pictures, 
Mr. Hays dwells on the great range of 
visual material the teach- 
ers’ use. The these visual 
aids is to avoid the danger of “hitching 
the the 
load of symbolic representations found 


available for 


purpose of 
impressic ms to 


child’s train of 


in textbooks. Educators are prone 
to assume too rich a background of pre- 
vious impressions and fail to furnish the 
abundant amount of impressionating ma- 
terials so necessary before they have the 
right to exact expression from the chil- 
dren.” 

Mr. Hays insists upon the high value 
of the stereograph and lantern slide, 
points out briefly effective methods of 
use, and shows that the motion picture 
should but a part 
of the total visual equipment of a school. 

The ar- 


gument in 


constitute fractional 


article concludes with sound 


favor of a “central office” to 


serve a system of schools. This makes 


not only for greater efficiency but for 
economy of operation. 


vastly greater 


Testing and demonstration, assembling, 
distribut- 


better 


listing, cataloguing, repairing, 


ing—everything can be done far 
in one single center than through sepa- 
rate Such 


facilities within reach of all teachers and 


management in each school, 


pupils in the system “yields the greatest 
service at the least expense.” 


Community Movies 


by Helen M. Scarth 


in the Outlook for December 7th 


N interesting account of the success 
New town 
1,021, 


miles 


of a small England 


population ten miles from 


from nearest 


its 


nearest city, four 


“movie’—in establishing own week 


MAGAZINES 143 
ly movies on a more than self-supporting 
Only 
ways of the town’s own choosing, and 


basis. good films are shown, al- 
the programme is run through twice at 
with an occasional 
children. 


6:30 and 8:30 p. m., 
films 
the 
profit, low rental rates were often pos- 
The cost of the 
each Wednesday 
two operators, advertising, rent 


matinee of for 


peCauUSE enterprise was not tor 


sible. two perform- 
ances (including films, 
pianist, 
express, taxes, etc.) averaged be- 
tween $45.00 and $55.00. An average 
attendance of 240 yielded average gate 
ipts The net remaining 
is devoted first to paying off the original 
investment of $1,500.00 furnished by pub- 
lic-spirited the start—and 
thereafter will be used to improve still 
further the quality of the entertainment. 

There are thousands of villages in the 
perfectly to the 
Most of them probably will do 


of hall, 


of $70.00. 


rec¢ 


citizens at 


country able do same 


thing. 


it sooner or later. 





The Romantic History of the Motion 
Picture 
(Second Installment) 
Ramsaye 
May 


by Terry 
in Photoplay for 
HE Aug- 
ust, 1894. when Woodville Latham, 
prompted the Kineto- 


started to devise a method for pro- 


installment begins with 


by Edison 
scope, 
jecting the motion picture upon a screen. 
to leave the motion 


Edison was content 

picture in peep-hole form for the astound- 
ing reason that he did not think screen 
projection was worth while! Hence, it 


was left to others to take this supremely 


important step 

Many worked independently at the 
problem, all using Edison’s film as the 
point of departure Latham in New 
York, Paul in London, Lumiere in Paris, 


Jenkins and Armat in Washington, were 
knowledge of 
The writer of this his- 


working without each 


other’s activities. 
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tory ascribes first honors to Latham on 
the grounds that he achieved the first 
public showing of motion pictures—on 
April 21st, 1895—and on the next day the 
New York Sun printed some statements 
by Edison on the matter that were the 
first guns in a bitter legal battle that was 
to last for 13 years. Latham and his 
sons also produced the first film to run 
on Broadway, the Griffo-Barnett prize- 
fight, a four-minute feature that had its 
premiere on May 20th, 1895. 
Unfortunately, this second installment 
of the “first history of motion pictures” 
does not live up tv the promise of the 
first. There is much relatively unimpor- 
tant material given and many significant 
details omitted in the chronicle which a 
serious reader would like to find. Mr. 
Ramsaye seems less concerned with get- 
ting “history” into his pages than with 
getting the “romance” into the history. 


News Notes 


VISUAL education program to be 
A presented at Boston in connection 

with the July meeting of the N. E. 
A., is being prepared by L. N. Hines, presi- 
dent of the State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Ind., who is chairman of the visual 
education section of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The N. E. A. Committee on Visual Edu- 
cation for the present year is composed of 
the following members: 

Ira B. Bush, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Erie, Pa., Chairman. 

Elizabeth Breckinridge, Louisville Nor- 
mal School, Louisville, Ky. 

Maybell G. Bush, Supervisor of City 
Grades, Madison, Wis. 

Ernest L. Crandall, Director of Lectures, 
Board of Education, New York City. 


Charlotte Kohn, 1426 State St. La 
Crosse, Wis. 





Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

Howard O. Welty, Principal of Fruitvale 
School, Oakland, Calif. 


Ida Lee Woody, Principal of Hamilton 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 


that Will Hays has bigger intentions 

regarding his job than many of his 
sceptical critics have inclined to believe. 
He seems to have a sane notion that the 
movies need something more than defeat 
of censorship, for instance. When he can- 
celed the projected release of Fatty 
Arbuckle films—incidentally a colossal ex- 
ample of poor judgment on the part of the 
powers that be in motion pictures—Mr, 


F tat wa is beginning to appear 








Hays certainly stepped on important and | 


sensitive toes in the movie world. One 
swallow, to be sure, does not make a drink, 
but still, this one act tends to encourage 
suspicion that Will Hays realizes there is 
something fundamentally wrong with the 
movies—something far more vital than 
questions of censorship or distribution ot 
rates or theatre rentals. This rebuke to the 
arrogance of the picture men im trying to 
release Fatty films on the heels ‘of the 
notorious trial looks very much like a first 
step toward the drastic house-cleaning so 
much needed in the fifth—or forty-fifth— 
industry of the world. 


In this connection it may be appropriate 
to quote a few appreciative words about 
Will Hays, written by Meredith Nicholson 
in a recent motion picture magazine: 


“Hays has aways puzzled the prophets 
and baffled the mind-readers. It has been 
said that he was going into the picture busi- 
ness to use the screen for political propa- 
ganda. 
a high-priced lobbyist to assist motion pic- 
ture interests in defeating censorship legis- 
Or that money was the compelling 
This, of course, is all sheer 


lation. 
motive, etc. 


(Concluded on page 148) 


Or that he was to become merely 
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From Hollywood 


, Conducted by M. T. O. 


title, sub-title, leader, caption; but 

people in a hurry usually include the lot 
in the term “title.” It is, simply, the ex- 
planatory printed matter that accompanies 
the picture, the thing that someone near 
you invariably reads aloud, indignant hisses 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


|: IS known in its various capacities as 


Titles, of course, were never meant to 
be read aloud, ample proof of which dwells 
in the fact that they usually disappear from 
the screen long before the oral readers have 
finished with them. The rest of us may 
find meager compensation in this! 

We have all formed our private opinions 
of the title. Some of us regard it as a 
necessary evil; others of us are more tol- 


erant. At any rate it invites discussion, 
and the invitation is not refused. Battle 
rages furiously among the intellectuals. 


Some say the title should be used lavishly, 
as it heightens suspense, clarifies situations, 
bridges gaps in continuity, and eliminates 
expensive and elaborate action. Some insist 
that the title should be abolished entirely, 
as it breaks the smooth continuity of the 
picture, transforms it from a pictorial rec- 
ord of action to a printed record with ani- 
mated illustrations, and is after all merely 
the admission that for the moment, the 
art of the motion picture has become in- 
adequate to express the idea. Others as- 
sert that the title must be used, but spar- 
ingly, so that while it can accomplish all 
that its most enthusiastic advocate claims 
for it, it will not, at the same time, exhibit 
so glaringly the faults its enemies discern. 
A recent article defended the 
title warmly, deeming it at the very least 


magazine 


an excuse for the American public to ex- 
ercise the 
reading ! 


neglected accomplishment of 


The titles in their permanent form are 


“title- 
sheet” and given to the art department. 
Plain titles are simply printed or lettered 
on black cards some eighteen by twenty- 


listed on what is known as the 


four inches, and filmed, the proper footage 
being three feet to every five words. Itlus- 
trated titles entail more work. Either the 
title card itself is decorated, or trick pho- 
tography is resorted to. 


The absurd little skeleton cartoons which 
embellish one comedy company’s titles, are 
painted directly on the printed cards. Sim- 
ple little line drawings they are, and effec- 
tive in producing laughter. They look 
easy to make, but the man who draws them 
assured me that it is not always easy to 
illustrate a title in such a way that it will 
be really funny, in proof of which he 
pointed out at random several from the 
title-sheet: “Her favorite author,” “Ten 
years later,” “That night.” 


When the titles are made by trick pho- 
tography, the desired background is pro- 
vided first, either a drawing usually done 
with gray chalks, or a photograph softened 
so as not to detract from the lettering. 
This is “shot” for the proper number of 
feet, then the film is rolled back to the 
starting point which has been carefully 
marked, and the title lettered on a plain 
black card, is exposed on the same strip of 
film, the result being what camera men 
call “double exposure.” The term is some- 
times a misnomer, however, for the more 
elaborate pictures may require three or 
four or half a dozen exposures to obtain 
the desired effect. 


Titles sometimes carry a touch of color © 
in the initial letter, or perhaps in a vig- 
This addition to the 
other processes, that of tinting, which is 
done by hand after the film is printed. 
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After all the titles are complete, prints of 
them are made and inserted into the origi- 
nal print, and given their final review. 
Then the finished sample goes to the labo- 
ratory where the negative is cut to match 
it, and the positive prints—those we see in 
the theatre—are made. 


So, whether we approve of titles or not, 
we are bound to admit that, good or bad, 
they represent a considerable share of the 
effort that goes into the making of pictures. 
And it might be well for us to remember 
in passing, that most of the work is done 
by people whose names never appear on the 
screen. 


In my ramblings about Hollywood stu- 
dios, I have been interested to discover the 
attitudes of various persons engaged in 
producing pictures, concerning the title. 
To begin with, they agree to a man that 
the title has its place in pictures, and never 
will be abolished. As to the length, and 
the number used in a picture, there are, 
naturally, differences of opinion. The com- 
mercial five-reel film averages as a rule one 
hundred and fifty titles, though individual 
producers may vary considerably from this 
number. 


Charlie Chaplin considers that primarily 
the title is as necessary to the moving pic- 
ture as the program is to the spoken play. 
It serves to fix time, place, and characters 
in the minds of the audience, and to 
clinch the argument, so to speak. A biv 
of action on the screen, perhaps aimless 
or ambiguous in itself, is explained, justi- 
fied by a title, just as the spoken word is 
explained by the expression and the ges- 
ture. A speech which should be accom- 
panied by snarling laughter may lose its 
effect without it. Just so a film scene, no 
matter how finely acted, may miss its mark 
without the title to give it point. 


Chaplin’s titles are short—and by that 
token, frequently witty. He makes them 
long enough to carry over the idea he 


wishes to convey, but he never uses them 
for the purpose of delivering lectures, and 
he seems to need comparatively few. “The 
Kid,” which “was an exception in many 
ways, but chiefly because of its length and 
connected plot, contained some long titles, 
but even in that, as in his shorter pictures, 
most of them were brief, as “His brother,” 
“His wife,” “The infuriated fath« 


Thomas H. Ince makes of his 
titles. Each one is supérimposed upon a 
shadowy background picture that suggests 
faintly—bridges a mental gap—carries over 
the thought, yet does hot interfere with the 
title itself or the construction it places upon 
Often the background of a title 


much 


the action. 
is itself a moving picture. In one sea story 
the action showed the two principal char- 
acters shipwrecked. A spoken title, flashed 
just as the water overwhlemed them, car- 


ried the idea vividly, showing the very 
words blotted out by a great, swirling 
wave. That one suggested others of a like 


nature, with the result that the finished 
picture carried fully thirty titles with back- 
grounds of moving water. Mr. Ince takes 
a personal interest in this phase of his pic- 
tures, maintaining a special staff of artists 
and camera men for the title department, 
and supervising their work himself. 


Charles title. He 
works on the theory that the picture must 


Ray believes in the 
not bore its audience (upon which 
he must be classed with the magnificent 
minority). If to show the 
leading up to a given incident causes the 
story to drag, whole sequences can be cut 
out, and merely indicated by a title. Then, 
too, in a very long story it comes as a 
distinct relief. 


score 


entire action 


Not so long ago Charles Ray tried the 
experiment of making a picture without 
titles. It James Whitcomb Riley’s 
poem, “The Ole Swimmin’ Hole,” and was 


was 


widely remarked as a novelty. It was 
largely episodic, and in the absence of a 


connected story, the lack of titles was not 
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keenly felt. Still, the success of the pic- 
ture was probably due less to the innova- 
tion than to the popularity of the poem 
or the star. So, though he may some day 
try another poem-picture without titles, he 
believes that for the ordinary story there 
are some things which the picture itself can 
not express, and that the title will never 
be entirely done away with. Mr. Ray, too, 
leans toward the illustrated 
glance into his artist’s sanctum shows. 


title, as a 


Comedy titles, say those who know, are 
harder to write than any other kind, and 
the explanation is a_ psychological one. 
Laughter is mental—tears are emotional: 
you will yourself to laugh if a thing is 
it is sad or pathetic, your 
without any 


funny, but if 
emotional comes 
effort of will, and usually in spite of it. 
So comedy in any form is much harder to 
The true 
inspired 


response 


“put over” than a serious idea. 
comedian is just as much an 
genius as the great painter or musician, 
rare. Consequently 


and hence quite as 


much of the so-called comedy of the 
screen is really stuff that 
needs the condiment of exceedingly clever 
titles to make it at all palatable. 


very dreary 


Observed from a_ purely mechanical 
standpoint, the title takes on much more 
of importance than the casual movie-goer 
is disposed to assign it. It makes its first 
appearance in the continuity or “script,” 
where it is written in whenever the con- 
tinuity writer deems it mecessary as a 
guide to the action and speeches as later 
director. Then, after 


“shot” and the film 


developed by the 
the picture has been 


has been cut down to the correct footage, © 


the original titles are filmed and inserted 
in the designated places. The assembled 
whole is run off for the members of the 
editorial department, which nearly always 
Together they re- 
rewriting, 


includes the director. 
vise the titles, eliminating, 
elaborating, until after repeated reviewings, 
the final titles are agreed upon. 
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Different studios vary this procedure to 
They 


job of titling over to one person—that one 


some extent. may turn the entire 
And many are the 

pulled from the 
slough of mediocrity or worse, by the un- 
aided efforts of a clever title-writer. The 


naturally an expert. 


films that have been 


director himself may do the titling, as-is 
often the case with independent producers. 
Whatever the method, the titles finally do 
get written, and it may take seven days 
That depends on’ the 
type of picture, and its length, and on the 


—or seven months. 


producer, 


Production Notes 


PROMISING sign appears in the 
A plans of a number of producers to 
re-film old stories. Pictures that appeared 
when the industry was new and facilities 
crude, are to be given the production they 


deserve, 


HE Goldwyn company plans to make 
Mh Bes Caine’s “The Christian,” which 
will be filmed in England under the di- 
rection of Maurice Tourneur. Mary Pick- 
ford will make over her own “Tess of 
the Storm Country.” Rex Ingram, 
having finished “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
will make “Black Orchids,” which was 
one of his own early efforts. Norma Tal- 
madge hopes to make a new and spec- 
tacular version of “The Garden of Allah,” 
and Nazimova has already given us her 
interpretations of “Camille,” “The Doll’s 
House,” and “Salome,” all of which had 
appeared in pictures before. 


ITAGRAPH has secured the rights 
to Booth Tarkington’s~ Pulitzer 
novel, “The Magnificent Amber- 


This deserves more at the hands 
Tarkington has re- 


Prize 
sons.” 
of the “movies” than 


ceived of late. 
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REVIVAL of Dickens is forecast 

by the excellent version of “Our 
Mutual Friend” now on the screens, and 
the announcement that Jackie Coogan is 
to make “Oliver Twist.” 


ECIL B. DeMILLE is now at work 
C on Alice Duer Miller’s story, ‘“Man- 
slaughter,” promising a brilliant cast 
headed by Thomas Meighan. 


ILLIAM DeMILLE will follow 

his filming of “Nice People” with 
Booth Tarkington’s “Clarence.” This is 
something for real motion picture lovers 
to look forward to with pleasure. 


66 LOOD AND SAND,” now in pro- 
B duction at the Lasky studio, com- 
bines an interesting trio — Vicente 

Blasco Ibanez, who wrote “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalyse,” Rudolph Valentino, 
who played Julio in the picture, and Fred 


Niblo, who directed “The Three Mus. 
keteers.” 


HE new Douglas Fairbanks picture is 
T in full swing. It has no title as yet, 

not even a working title, but it deals 
with the period of the Crusades, with Mr, 
Fairbanks in the role of Robin Hood. 

“A mixture of fact and fairytale,” Mr, 

Fairbanks said of the story—fact as to the 
actual historical events of the Crusades, 
fairytale as to the legendary history of 
Robin Hood. A glimpse of the “lot,” im- 
pressive with castle walls, and gorgeous 
with tents and banner-hung stands, and 
peopled with the romantic figures of the 
period, forecasts a truly remarkable 
achievement in pictures. 
Crusoe,” the new Universal 
serial, promises something highly worth 
while, as judged by the first two episodes, 
which I saw in preview last week. 


“Robinson 


News Notes 


(Concluded from page 144) 


rot. To anyone who knows Will Hays it is 
a contemptible slander. 

“Alone on a desert island Hays would 
die; he’s simply got to be where there’s 
folks! But if he found a savage on that 
island Hays would make a friend of him; 


if he discovered two savages he would tame | 


and organize them and put them to work. 
Hays likes hard jobs. Whatever he or- 
ganizes is organized. During the war he 
made the Indiana State Council of Defense 
known all over the country for the scope 
In 1920 he 
perfected a national organization that was 


and eftectiveness of its work. 


the best the Republican party had ever 
known. 

“Hays has gone into 
whole-heartedly and enthusiastically, as a 
practical idealist, which he is. He is on the 
job with a definite idea of what needs to be 
done and how he’s going to do it. He sees 
in motion pictures the greatest of all 
mediums for increasing the enlightenment 
and promoting the happiness of millions. 
Hays believes the enormous possibilities of 
the screen to entertain, instruct and inspire 
have been only partially realized, and that 
in the task of developing and advancing 
the newest of the great arts lies an oppor- 


motion pictures 


tunity worthy of his best endeavors.” 
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School Department 


Conducted by M. E. G. 


An exact science of education is made like any other 


science, 


An accumulation of the results of visual in- 


struction, as it is being practiced by successful teachers, 
forms a valuable collection of data from which to draw 
conclusions and state principles. 


Human Geography With Pictures 


HERE are many of us who can re- 
I geesabes when geography meant the 
naming of the boundaries of China, or 
Brazil, or Rhode Island, the tracing of 
the course of the Kongo, the Columbia, 
or the Rhone, or comparing the Mediter- 
ranean with the Gulf of The 
only thrill of discovery for us in the sub- 


Mexico. 


ject was such as might be experienced in 
successfully wrestling with Kamchatka, 
and finally assigning it to its proper cor- 
ner of the world. We were in an era of 
place geography. 

Somewhat later, the emphasis changed 
and it became the fad to study the physi- 
cal characteristics of mountains, plateaus 
and valleys. Earth forms held the center 
of the stage, and little else was consid- 
ered of such primary importance as the 
understanding of the physical features of 
continents and oceans. 

Though our common school experience 
may have fallen within either of the pre- 
vious epochs, which of us cannot remem- 
ber his thrill of eager interest to discover, 
perhaps in some chance encounter with a 
book of travel, that there were other peo- 
ple, other customs, other lands besides 
his own! New people, different people 
with strange modes of dress; new lands, 
fascinating lands, romantic lands he had 
never known before! Perhaps it was the 
nomad herdsman of Arabia, or the farmer 
in the olive groves of southern Spain, or 
the fisherman on the China Sea, 
ushered us into this new world of discov- 


who 


ery, who revealed the charm of acquaint- 


ance with life lived under other circum- 
stances, and in different surroundings. 
Fortunately, the emphasis in 
geography teaching has passed from the 
geography of places, and the study of 
purely physical features, to a human geog- 
raphy—a study of people against a back- 
ground of their environment, carrying on 
the industries which conditions of cli- 
mate, soil and natural resources permit 
them to carry on; getting their living as 
uncompromising geographical factors de- 
cree that they shall. We become observ- 
ers of the lives of other peoples, we watch 
them master their environment, we see 
them till their fields, work their mines, 
build their cities in favorable situations 
for and commerce, extend. 


today, 


manufacture 
their roads through the valleys and over 
mountain passes to carry on trade with 
We them as actors 


their neighbors. see 
in the great drama of civilization, and 
human life becomes not a matter of 


chance, but a response to definite facts 
of environment, 

No other means can so readily bring to 
our minds the conditions of life in other 
lands as can the picture. Through that 
agency we are for a little while projected 
into surroundings other than our own, 
living the lives of other peoples, going 
with them in their work and their play, 
entering vicariously for a time into their 
experiences. 

To illustrate the ability of the child to 
construct, with the aid of picture-study, a 
idea of an environment 


definite visual 
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which will help him to interpret the life 
of a region, the following excerpts from 
Seventh Grade test papers may be of in- 
terest. After a study of the countries of 
Middle Europe, the following question 
was asked: 
Suppose you were traveling down 
the Danube River through Austria 
and Hungary. What would you see 
in each country, and what cities 
; would you pass? 
Several replies are here given, in whole 
or in part, but no changes have been made 
in the original wording. 


As you travel down the Danube in 
' Austria, you could see high moun- 
tains, but along the river in the val- 
ley you would see farming. The most 
; important city you would pass in 
Austria is Vienna. It is beautifully 
situated on the Danube just below 
the Austrian Gate. It is noted for its 
public buildings and parks. It was 
tor a long time the music and art 


: center of the world. As we travel on 
Ht down the Danube, we come to the 
H Hungarian Gate, and now what a 
E different scene meets our eyes! In- 
; stead of mountains, we come to a 
: broad fertile plain. 

H} Just below the Hungarian Gate 
b we come to the cities of Buda and 
79 * Pest. They are usually known as one 
2 city, Budapest. It is the most impor- 
FE tant city in Hungary. It is also the 
# capital and a great river port. 

H ” Then we go down through 
Rh lowlands where we see crops of bar- 
34 ley and rye, oats and different cereals. 
H. Then after flowing east the river 
? turns south. We then come to Hun- 


gary, where we see native Hungarian 
women selling vegetables at the river 
cities. We also see men and boys 
bringing hay to the market in carts 
drawn by oxen. Then we come to 
3udapest which is a beautiful city, in 
two parts, Buda and Pest. They are 


pene 


would see many beautiful scenes 
while passing through Austria. All 
about you, one could see !evel plat- 
eaus and some hills and small moun- 
tains. In the distance the Austrian 
Alps could be seen with their snow- 
capped peaks. You would also pass 
through Vienna, the capital of the 
country. Here there are many beau- 
tiful streets and buildings. Going 
down the Danube a bit farther you 
would begin to see broad fertile 
plains, covered with crops. This is 
the plain of Hungary. Farther down 
the river, on both sides, you could 
see two large cities. Wondering what 
they were, you would ask a native. 
He would tell you they were the 
cities of Buda and Pest, called Buda- 
pest on the map. This is the capital 
and river port of the country. 


While passing through Austria, 


one could see many beautiful moun- 
tain scenes. Then passing through 
the Hungarian Gate, we find our- 
selves in the plains of Hungary. 
Coming to Budapest, we see that we 
are in the midst of a great wheat- 
growing region which is finally swal- 
lowed up by the Carpathians about 
300 miles east of Budapest. 


I would first see high mountains, 
then some level, rolling plateaus. 
After a short time, the boat would 
stop at Vienna. It is a beautiful city, 
with many parks and public build- 
ings. It is also noted for its mar- 
velous palaces. Then on we would 
go after an hour or two and merge 
forth into beautiful grassy plains, 
dotted here and there with feeding 
cattle, and slightly wooded in places. 

Just below the city (Vienna) there 
is a pass that is called the Austrian 
Gate. It is so-called because two 
mountains come down to the water’s 
edge close together forming a narrow 
pass. The railroad lines that connect 
Berlin with the Italian and Balkan 
peninsula run through Vienna. 


es OO et ee, 
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connected by bridges. Budapest is 
the capital of Hungary, and is like 
Vienna, for its location on the same 
river, and Budapest is at the Hun- 
garian Gate; and Vienna is at the 
Austrian Gate. 

Going down the Danube River 
through Austria and Hungary, you 


From a new understanding of the con- 


ditions surrounding different peoples of 


the world, and governing their lives, 
there comes quite naturally a new respect 
for other life, other customs, besides our 
own—something which is the beginning 
of a world viewpoint. 
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Film Catalogue 


HE Educational Screen is interested in the entire field of visual instruction, 
and believes heartily in the use of all sorts of visual aids. 


It is the 
of current releases in 
teacher who has not 
gather this information for himself. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE (Universal) 


Just as we were about to conclude that 
“chapter 


purpose of the 
non-theatrical 


no good could come out of the 


play"—judging hy the two historical 


serials previously released—Universal re- 
deems itself in this production and dem- 
onstrates to our entire satisfaction that an 
something 


episode presentation can be 


besides a mere thriller. If the remaining 
reels measure up to the definite achieve- 
ment of the first two episodes, this pro- 
duction is nothing short of a remarkable 
filming of Defoe’s classic. 

The Adventures of 
very wisely limited to twenty-four reels, 


Robinson Crusoe is 


thereby avoiding much of the deplorable 
padding of the previous thirty-six reel 


subjects—a distortion which in this case 


would inevitably spell disaster. Even 
with this briefer treatment, later “chap- 
ters” do bring in something for which 


Defoe must not be held responsible—the 
elaboration of the activities of the seven- 
Crusoe’s 


teen Spaniards marooned near 


island, and the introduction of the white 
girl, the descendant of the Spaniards. It 
is doubtful, however, if even these digres- 
sions could 
action. 


spoil the fine sweep of the 


This production had a scenario care- 
fully constructed with an eye to dramatic 


values, a direction which makes every 


scene count, and sets which add rather 


than detract. 
English 


The interiors of Crusoe’s 


home leave nothing to be de- 
sired, and the views of the ship and the 
island itself are splendidly done. 


enthusiasm 


Even 


must admit one exception, 


however. Crusoe’s surroundings on his 


first night of terror’on the island might 


department to 
films. It 
the time, nor perhaps the 


school 


month a list 
benefit of the 
exchanges, to 


print every 
does this for the 
accessibility to 


have been photographed in a conserv- 
atory. 

Much of the conviction which the pro- 
duction carries is due to the fine quality 
of the acting which Harry Myers puts 
into his role of Crusoe. At the outset he 
is the somewhat dapper “swashbuckling” 


seventeenth century youth, with a ro- 


fondness for the sea, who after 
first 
find his old home deserted and his sweet- 


mantic 


returning from his wanderings to 


heart wooed and wed by the friend in 


whose charge he had left her, sets out 


again, on desperate adventure bound; his 
vessel an English privateer. ‘Ssome years 
later he appears as the bent and lonely 
outcast, laboriously making his garment 
from the 


of goatskin, and constructing 


same material his crude bag and sun- 


shade. 
The 
There are pitched battles, as real as those 


acting has its great moments. 
on any pirate ship, when Crusoe. defies 
the mutiny of the crew, and tears the 
black flag 


kneeling Crusoe, 


from the mast. There is the 


offering his prayer of 
gratitude on the shore of his lonely island, 
beached on the 


And 


figure making his oddly contrived 


with his makeshift raft 


sands behind him. there is the 
strange 
calendar—the cross in which he notches 
off the days and months, fearful that he 
lose track even of time. And finally, his 
discovery of the human footprint in the 


sand Myers has caught the spirit and 
made it live—as vitally on the screen as 
in the youthful imagination of everyone 
who has fallen under its spell. 

May the ensuing chapters live up to the 


promise of the first two. 
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TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


Catching Up in Canton Burton Holmes (N N-T) 
—Calculated to open the eyes of any westerner 
who imagines that this metropolis of China is 
still resting in sleepy mediaevalism. Here he 
may see the most beautiful of Chinese cities 
bustling with new progressiveness, replacing 
her Old Wall with a boulevard, building sky- 
scrapers, and adopting motor cars. 

Memories, of Old Malacca Burton Holmes (N 
N-T)—There is always a trace of adventure in 
memories of old sea stories of the Straits of 
Malacca and its pirate-haunted harbors. This 
reel takes us to Malacca of the present day, 
with its mixture of Chinese, Arabs and native 
peoples, driving their queer carts drawn by 
strange beasts of burden, or carrying on their 
characteristic water sports. 

Silver Linings Bruce Scenic (E F C)—A short 
reel devoted to a study of clouds in numerous 
forms, and reaching its climax in a terrific 
storm on a mountain peak. Instructive, as well 
as beautiful. 

The Roof of America (Pr.)—A trip over the 
Continental Divide in northern Montana, showing 
the varied topography of the region with its 
deep gorges, glacial lakes and jagged peaks 
from which the waters on one side flow to the 
Pacific, and on the other, southeast to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Through the Nation’s Parks (E F C)—Yosemite, 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Park are 
represented, each offering its best known places 
of interest to lure the traveler. 

Missions of California (E F C)—Showing a score 
or more of these interesting ruins, most of 
which were built before the Revolutionary War, 
and are now the monuments testifying to the 
work done by the Spanish Monks among the 
Indians of our Southwest. 


LITERARY and HISTORICAL 


Julius Caesar 6 reels (Kleine)—The struggle 
for world mastery is the background for this 
somewhat complicated following of Caesar’s 
career until he becomes Dictator of Rome. The 
conspiracy against him, and the riots which 
accompany his overthrow are shown in spec- 
tacular scenes. The picture is not a filming 
of Shakespeare’s drama, but a life story of this 
famous historical character. 

Antony and Cleopatra 8 reels (Kleine)—The 
film does justice to this story—one of the most 
dramatic of all literature, and too well-known 
to need comment. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp 2 reels (Kleine)— 
The intensely human story of the mining set 
tlement of the Far West and the orphan girl 
brought up by the miners, told as only Bret 





Harte can tell such a story and filmed with 
true effect. 

Les Miserables 8 reels (F)—Victor Hugo’s epic 
on the screen, with William Farnum in the role 
of Jean Valjean. 

The Beggar Maid 2 reels Triart (H)—Based on 
Burne-Jones’ painting of Tennyson’s Beggar 
Maid. The “plot” of the reel is furnished by a 
mythical story of the circumstances surrounding 
the painting of the famous picture, weaving a 
romance around its central characters. Mary 
Astor, a singularly beautiful embodiment of the 
character, takes the part of the Maid. 


The Young Painter 2 reels Triart (H)—Another of 
the series which portrays imaginary stories con- 
nected with famous paintings. In this case, 
Rembrandt’s work furnished the subject, and 
the story is based on the inspiration which a 
young Long Island painter, Roland West, re. 
ceives from the old artist’s work. Mary Astor 
again takes the leading role. 

Permanent Peace (K) — Especially valuable to { 
make vital current history as it is related to the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armanent. It 
associates significant utterances of the chief 
figures of that gathering with pictures of Lloyd 
George, Hughes, Clemenceau, Orlando and 
Harding. 

The Panama Canal 2 reels (Gen. Elec.)—The dra- 
matic achievement of American ingenuity and 
perseverence in linking the waters of two oceans 
is here pictured along with views of the various 
steps in the construction of the Canal. 

The Battle of Jutland (E F C) 3 reels—Sometimes 
called history’s greatest seafight, and certainly 
an outstanding example of modern naval war- 

fare. At this particular time in the history of 
international relationships, the film has particu- 
lar interest. 

Grand Canyon (F)—A much-filmed subject, but 
seen in this reel from the air. It is said to be 
the only aerial picture ever made of this natural 
wonder. 

Everlasting Fire (C C)—Views of the volcano of 
Kilauea, “‘a lava desert surrounding a pit of fire,” 
including near views of the crater with its pent- 
up lava bursting through the crevices. 

Deer Hunting in the Adirondacks (Pr)—A 
series of beautiful “natural color” views of 
this lake and mountain country, in company 
with two hunters who successfully pursue the 
nimble buck. 

Bruges, the Venice of the North (E F C)—The 
scenic charm of Bruges is found principally in 
its canals which make it literally a Belgian 
Venice. Its canal craft are as picturesque, if 

not as beautiful, as those of the city on the 


Adriatic. 
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vith INDUSTRIAL A Trip Through Filmland 2 reels (Eastman Kodak 
Bricks—From Clay to Pavement (U S Agric)— Company)—Attractive views of Kodak Park 
epic As the title suggests, the scenes trace the are shown, where amid pleasant surroundings, 
role process from the digging of the shale or clay, er Ghonennde “ ringer cain song person 
Miimisien sod baking of clay iste beldin,.to believable miles of film. The process of manu- 
: ¢ : , facture is clearly and interestingly shown, from 

on the preparation of the road base, and the laying, 2 Sty - 
: x c7P . yA the raw cotton and bars of silver —the two 

‘gar rolling, filling and finishing operations which hike | die tt selluloi ‘ 

Sas die ental tee tonic, Grectdl tansy of chiéf ingredients of the celluloid strip—to the 
ya oe? : aS " . boxes of negative and positive stock ready for 
ling brick-road construction are shown. A valuable the camera and the developing room < 

l ‘ ‘ € 4 > a ) ° 
ga film for instruction in approved road-building NATURAL SCIENCE 
a practice, directed by the highway engineers of The Reindeer (N N-T)—The draught animal of 
e the Bureau of Public Roads. the Laplanders, as well as their chief source of 
a Potatoes—Early and Late (U S Agric)—The early meat and hides.’ Scenes show the corrals where 
0 te ae si ial oo sade 
a Y%aters come from Virginia, and the late tubers reindeer are herded, the marking of the ears 
“a from southern New Jersey —in this picture. for identification, the auctioning of the young 
a Beginning’ with the crops of the Norfolk dis- deer, the growth of his antlers through spring 
Sslet, the Glm shows several unique practices of and summer until winter when they are shed, 
ha Testing iad nasaietinds chains elite pon and the many uses to which these animals are 
a floating the jstahenn davon the river to the put by the people of northern climes. 
A Mie rt ‘ : How Birds Build Their Nests (N N-T)—vVarious 
shipping wharves and co-operative loading on - € bird a Aliattadle sols idanebiier “te 
sorts o yirds are shov , @g6 choos B 
mships and railroad cars bound for north- : , : 
to stea P . scplncmpolech capes Be: ; particular materials he wishes, and selecting the 


ern markets. In contrast are shown the meth- 


the specific location he prefers. The results are 

I ods of handling the New Jersey crop. The ' P : 

t : : nests in grass, among rocks, in bushes, among 
rief proper preparation of the soil is touched upon. tree branches, and, in the case of the wood- 
oyd | Dates—America’s New Fruit Crop (U. S Agric) — pecker, in the hole of a dead tree. An unusual 
and Taking advantage of conditions in the arid type of film, especially valuable for elementary 

American Southwest which are almost identical nature study classes. 
lra- with those of the Old-World date gardens, a Life of the Humble Bean (N N-T)—A vivid sub- 
and new industry has sprung up with the aid of ject, showing how the seed, acted upon by sun, 
ans irrigation in these desert lands. The film tells air, rain and soil, produces roots, sprouts and 
ous the story of date culture and its peculiar de- feelers. The stalk sends out leaves which are 
pendence upon insect control. seen to have a specific function. 
nes . 
aly Notice 
ar- — — 
of When a company distributes through exchanges (as indicated below), our read- 


cu. | ers should write to the nearest exchange. For addresses of these exchanges, read- 
ers are referred to preceding issues of The Educational Screen. 
nut Within 30 days, a complete directory of the principal exchanges distributing 


" non-theatrical films will be printed and mailed to each subscriber, without charge, 
ra’ we 
for permanent reference. Whenever changes or additions are needed, new sheets 
of | Will be mailed to replace those obsolete and the directory will be kept reliable and 
e,” | up-to-date. KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
nt-| CC < 
Carter Cinema Producing Corporation, Kineto Film Company of America, 

220 West 42nd St., New York City. 71 West 23rd St., New York City. 
-AIEFC ~ : 
of Educational Films Corporation, (Exchanges) George Kleine, 8 
ny 729 7th Avenue, New York City. - J i S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
the ~ Ae Players-Lasky Corp. (Exchanges) National Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, 

5 S-LaSs 7 ) . “xc < es 232 , a 38 S a - z pad ~ ,, 

| 485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 7 West th St., New York City 
he F Pathe Exchange, Inc., (Exchanges) 
in Fox Film Corporation, (Exchanges) 35 West 45th St., New York City. 
an 10th Ave. at 55th St., New York City. Pr 
if Gen Elec Prizma, Inc. 
1 General Electric Company, 71 West 23rd St. New York City. 
he Schenectady, N. Y. U S Agric 





Hodkinson Selected Pictures, (Exchanges) 
$27 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, 
Motion Picture Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C 
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Theatrical Film Critique 


Conducted by M. F. L. 


TURN TO THE RIGHT (Metro) 


Not hailed with any such trugnpet 


blaze as characterized The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse, this pic- 
ture deserves, nevertheless, praise as 
unlimited in its extravagant enthusi- 
asm. For perhaps the one out of a 
thousand instances, a picture of a 
famous stage play proves a_ better 
medium for its story than the original 
medium. It serves to illustrate our 
oft repeated contention from the con- 
verse side. We 
quently that the two strangely anal- 


have asserted fre- 


agous dramatic mediums _ were, 
despite their common elements, dis- 
tinctly different fields. The many 


adaptations were quoted as evidence 
to prove the incompatabilities of the 
two, for these rewarmed expressions 
were either utterly new stories or 
abominably bad rehashes. Now, we 
have our assertion further emphasized 
by the amazing fact of an obvious im- 
provement, via the silver sheet, over 
the stage play, faithfully scenarioized. 

The pantomime of the “What do 
you suppose I roughed him for?” 
scene is by far more effective than 
the dialogue of the play. 
ups of Gilly and Muggsy made pos- 
sible a deliciously intimate characteri- 
zation of those gentlemen; words, 
however juggled, proved cold realities 
beside the grimace of the screen shad- 
ows. There were the many, many in- 
stances of exquisite directions by the 


The close- 





master of a cameo-like detail; there 
was that strange quality of tremendous 
restraint in Miss work, 
Whether she plays the great lover of 
the Ibanez story or the simple school 
girl of Turn to the Right her shadow 
promises limitless reserve of emotion, 
held easily, casually in perfect control, 
Miss Terry is, in addition, beautiful, 
but her talent is entirely apart from 
her beauty. Jack Mulhall showed, in- 
dubitably, the marks of Ingram diree- 
tion. The work of Lydia Knott, 
always but particularly in Turn to the 
Right, ought to stand as a lesson to the 


Terry's 


many who maudlinize the part of the 
gentle mother. The ex-comedy chap 


who shadowed the alternately ag- 
grieved and jubilant Sam proved fun- 
nier on the screen than on the stage; 
not because of any better ability in the 
matter of acting but because of the 
advantages of the medium in which he 
worked for the material at hand. 

Distinctly Turn to the Right pre 
sents a new affirmation of our belief in 
the movies and their special field, if 
not a discovery. Evidently, though 
stage material is more usually that 
only, it may be, in cases like this, im- 
proved in the picture medium. 


SCHOOL DAYS (Warner Broth 
ers) 

A sadly persistent spectacle of what 
film men must guard against if we are 
to make our “kid” pictures advisable 
and safe influences for cur youngsters. 
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All the aggressive conceit portrayable 
expressed itself whenever Wesley ap- 
peared on the screen. The story was 
a bit drawn out, yet any such handi- 
cap was overcome by some genuinely 
funny situations and titles. But any 
laugh was immediately hushed in the 
face of this disagreeably look-at-me 
attitude, this exploitation of all that 
should have remained and 
natural. What happened to Jackie 
Coogan in Peck’s Bad Boy has hap- 
pened to Wesley Barry with alarming 
concentration. The the 
school boy, under his self conscious 


sweet 


pranks of 


importance, become impertinent rude- 
nesses. 
pressed us as a typical American boy. 


Wesley Barry has never im- 


Yet he has been less offensive in cer- 
tain of That the 
audience enjoyed him immensely only 


his productions. 
proves the tremendous danger of what 
his work represents and the aching 
difficulty of correcting it. 

THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 
APOCALYPSE (Metro). 

To review this film at the late date of its 
popularly-priced showing holds both advan- 


tages and disadvantages. One is fully 
aware, in the first place, that the public ex- 
pects sheer excellence of production. Ad- 
vance advertising, enthusiastic applause 
from the high-priced initial run, and the 
very concrete fact that a conservative 


Eastern University awarded to Director 
Rex Ingram an honorary degree for his 
production, are some of the preconceived 
ideas to be faced. 

The picture is, with no shred of a doubt, 
the finest 
On top of that superlative statement, it is, 


generally speaking, one of the greatest pic- 


American film ever produced. 


tures this department has had the pleasure 


of commenting upon. It has, however, one 


terrible and distinctly unnecessary fault. 
The Stranger who typifies the spirit of 
Christ’s philosophy, perhaps Christ him- 


self, if one wishes to carry the implication 
to literal meaning, is overdrawn in all his 
The 
countenance,—sensitive, gaunt in its suffer- 
3ut the eyes 
are widened to a straining point, betraying 


action. man’s face is a marvelous 


ing, beautiful in its strength. 


a connotation of fanaticism that ought not 
to characterize the symbolism of a Christ 
spirit in this picture. You may, personally, 
believe that the man, Christ, was a fanatic, 
but that interpretation has no place in -this 
The the 
armed love for humanity in 


film. Stranger t ypifies wide- 
its ridiculous 
but tragic quarrels down through the ages, 
that 


brotherh« 0d 


essence of the 
John and 

Any stiffness of gesture maud- 
the effects of 


became the heart and 


teachings of his 
master. 
linizes that symbolization ; 


any strained expression made fanatic some- 


thing that should have had depth and 
steadiness. There was a saccharine sadness 
about the Stranger when he answered 
Julio’s Father, “I knew them all.” The 


landscape of hills and crosses was a simple, 
gripping picture, spoiled by a weak senti- 
mentalism about the man who played the 
Too, the 
plained the meaning of the Beast and his 


Stranger when Stranger ex- 


Four Horsemen, there was an element of 
the overdrawn in his gestures and expres- 
sion. The fault was lost, here, however, 
because of the presence of the actor, Ro- 
doph Valentino. At this point, too, the con- 


ception of something we will call Hell for 


lack of a better name, was amateurish. 
So much for the one fault of the film. 

Great though it was it can be overlooked 

in the light of all the tremendous power 


of the whole production. In the first place, 
this director succeeded in giving us a thor- 


old- 
For 


oughly continental atmosphere, an 
world reality, a perspective of ages. 


The 


accompanying 


example: first two leaders with their 


footage of vast Argentine 
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plains, lost in the dim’ outlines of distant 
mountain ranges; the thrill of cattle by 
the ten-thousand head, grazing in peace 
far below the summit from which their 
owner watched, shading his narrowed eyes, 
to better pierce the distances. Madariaga, 
the Centaur, who came from the crowded 
bickerings of the old world, into the spaces 
of the virgin New World, and grew from 
“savage poverty” to a king of lands and 
cattle, had something of the rough sim- 
plicity of Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of the 
Soil.” But where the latter had rough 
simplicity only, combined with the cold, per- 
sonal stupidites of the Nordic, this old 
world libertine had all the fire of his race, 
the fierceness of its passions and his own 
gigantic individuality. The “old world port 
steeped in sin” with its famous resort for 
derelict and wealthy cattlemen alike; the 
resort itself, crowded, shifting in smoke 
and the turbulence of sensuous desire; 
the Parisian cafe, with its Freudian touch; 
that immeasurable moment of the singing 
of France’s battle hymn; in resume these 
are elements that made The Four Horse- 
men the greatest of American productions. 

To analyze in closer detail, however, 
from the viewpoint of the cast. Pomeroy 
Cannon, as Madariaga, gave us splendidly 
the bold libertine, utterly impossible in 
northern races. An Englishman or an 
American, like him, would have been 
filthy, disgusting. Not so the Centaur, 
with the Latin’s age-old heritage. He was 
never mean, never disgusting; even in his 
senility he remained the fierce, ruthless, 
clean cut libertine. “Women are the plague 
of our existence, but we cannot do with- 
out them—eh, Frenchy?” And so he taught 
the French son-in-law’s daughter the tango 
until her mother interfered. In like man- 
ner he has taught his grandson, Julio Des- 
noyers, the abandoned life of the red- 
blooded libertine. “Would you have him 
grow up like those glass-eyed carrot-topped 
sharks of your sister’s?” he demanded of 
Madame Desnoyers. The Centaur hated 





the three sons of his German son-in-law, 
Alan Hale, as the German son-in-law, 
played one of the most carefully directed 
roles we have yet seen. 

The Centaur’s sudden death before he 
had changed a first will left his vast for. 
tune to be divided between his two daugh- 





ters. Karl von Hartott immediately an. 
nounces his determination to return to| 
Germany where his now grown sons may 
at last have the advantages of super-cul-| 
ture. The shot of their departure is per. 
fect in its Teutonic stupidity and conceit 
Much against his will, because he had left 
France, a condemned revolutionist of 1870,| 
Desnoyers consents to the combined Plead. | 
ing of his wife, son and daughter, and re-| 
turns to his “fatherland.” 

Thus we find Julio Desnoyers the tango 
tea hero of Paris,—his favorite pupil the| 
wife of Laurier, a close friend of his 
father’s. There is no point in recounting 
the story here. Suffice it to say that the 
love scenes of Julio and Marguerite are 
magnificently sensuous, delicate in re 
straint. The American actor could never 
portray desire as does this Rodolph Valen. 
tino of the sensitive, quivering nostrils, the 
eyes that snap hotly with anger, mischiey- 
iously with continental flirtation; that can 
as suddenly, express the aching agony of 
those moments when he saw himself 
coward and, in renunciation determined té 
fight for France. “It is your country and 
my father’s. I will fight for it.” Ané 
Marguerite returns to the husband sht 
had left for her dream of young love. “He 
is blind, Julio.” “Life is not what w 
thought it. Had it not been for the w. 
we might have realized our dream. B 
now, my destiny at his side is marked o 
forever.” The incomparably _ beautift 
Alice Terry plays Madame Laurier with j 
strength that matches perfectly the geni 
of Valentino. In that supreme mome 
when Julio cries that Laurier’s wife 
longs to him, and his lips creep, tenderly 
hungrily from Marguerite’s lips down t 
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long slender throat to her shoulder, and 
his hands slip possessingly her 
breasts in the passionate embrace of her 
surrender, the silver-sheet realizes acting 
of a sort the American man can never at- 
tain, It takes a finesse of old world tradi- 
tion and Latin inheritance to make such 
a scene, not coarse, not sensual, but fiercely, 
frankly the grand passion. 

Monsieur Desnoyers, played by Joseph 
Swickard, was a delicate, steel-engraved 
gentleman of France, a little absurd in his 
bargain hunting of priceless treasures for 
his castle on the Marne. His part in the 
Hun-invaded Villa Blanche was a discrimi- 


over 


nating, careful transition from querulous 
timidity to broken terror. Stuart Holmes 
played convincingly his role of Capt. von 
Hartrott, nephew of Desnoyers. Those 
scenes of war and plunder at the hands of 
Kultur’s hosts betrayed, more than any 
other single element, the genius of Rex In- 
gram. They were fatally restrained; 
surely they must have brought home, to 
American audiences, the truth of how 
casually we were touched by the suffering 
of the world struggle. “And then came 
fresh troops to cheer and help 
brothers,” was the finest, proudest appraise- 
ment of America’s part in the war. 

There are countless details that 
viewer might enumerate to prove the asser- 
tions made in regard to this film. There 
are many, many more details about the in- 
dividual characters. Nothing has been said 
about those powerful monuments in the de- 
velopment of Madame Laurier’s story— 
her effort to remain by her blinded hus- 
band’s side, that moment of flight when 
she is aware suddenly of the battle-scarred 
spirit of her lover, sending her back into 
the room to stay. We have had no time 
to comment the Julio of the 
trenches. To his father he said, “I am 
content—very content.” Here again Valen- 


their 


a re- 


on new 


tino’s remarkable countenance gripped in 


its depths of peace through intolerable suf- 


fering; ‘peace that carried him, whole- 
heartedly, to the meeting in No-Man’s 
Land, with Capt. von Hartrott, his German 
cousin, 

But, space forces a hasty conclusion. By 
all means do not miss a picture that has 
in every reel those best elements that have 
made certain European efforts superior to 
anything any American producer ever con- 
ceived. 


HER HUSBAND’S TRADEMARK 
(Famous Players). 


Not much of a picture yet dotted with 
bits of excellent acting and some swift 
plot action amid much of slow progress. 
Perhaps the most unique element in this 
production is the new Gloria Swanson we 
see. In much of her role she is the smooth, 
svelte figure to which we are accustomed. 
3ut occasionally in the New York home, 
and particularly at the hacienda in Mexico, 
Miss Swanson becomes a boyishly eager 
creature, flinging her head and clasping 
her hands in quick gestures of delight. 
Probably it would be granted that this is 
a studied part, but no matter, it was wel) 
Stuart Holmes plays his dis- 
husband willing to 
sacrifice and love in 
playing her like a chess queen against her 
erstwhile lover to obtain said gentleman’s 
Mr. Wayne 
plays the lover’s role quietly. Particularly 
good was the scene of his final struggle 


presented. 
agreeable role of a 
wife’s 


his dignity 


million dollar oil concession. 


against the old love; its culmination in 
the swift embrace and the consequent 
shame and regret. Miss Swanson’s in- 
fallible grace stood her in honest stead 
here. She is not an actress; merely a 
woman who wears’ convincingly her 
gorgeous clothes and moves with easy 


poise through whatever situation the con- 
tinuity man plans for her. She makes the 
trite bandit raid possible and real with the 


Same qualities. Not a good picture, but 
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interesting because of its few excellent 


spots. 


THE SILENT CALL (First Na- 
tional). 


As advertised, this film is the vehicle ot 
Strongheart, the dog with a man’s brain. 
We suspect that further credit for men’s 
brains ought to be awarded the gentleman 
who managed Strongheart. It must have 
been a most difficult task to array the 
gamut of the “wolf-dog’s” emotions. “You 
are as quick as a flash—I’ll call you that, 
Flash,” said the master when Flash was 
but a puppy. 

The picture is full of the charm of 
virgin northland scenery, moon-white, with 
the constant presence of a pointed sil- 
houette atop a summit, the throat stretched 
to the mating call of the lobo. Even those 
unnatural mortals who dislike dogs must 
be won over by the beauty, the courage, 
the fierce loyalty of Flash. 

Cluttered about his story are 
humans, necessary to a certain extent to 
build the action, but not to the extent evi- 
dent in the picture. Just as the tale is 
clumsily started with a long preamble of 
titles and explanatory matters, so Flash’s 
action dulls amidst the too-peopled cast. 

But, certainly, as the film starring a 
man-brained dog, The Silent Call is all that 
can be expected. It is to be hoped that 
this is not Strongheart’s last appearance. 


THE WOMAN’S SIDE (First Na- 
tional). 


many 


Many casts find themselves in the busi- 
ness of making a picture with little or 
nothing as an incentive to good work. 
Such is this lame tale of the political 
world. There is nothing particularly bad 
about the film. It is safe for the family. 
There is the added merit of the beautiful 
Katharine MacDonald with no absurd 
over-abundance of “fixed” close-ups. But 
these assets cannot overcome the handicap 
of trite material dangerously near an un- 





convincing burlesque of the political melo. 
drama. 


WHERE IS MY WANDERING 
BOY TONIGHT (Equity). 

The enthusiastic press agent, in’ beauti- 
fully batanced blocks of caps, remarked, 
to the left of the announcement, “a hun- 
dred heart throbs,” to the right, “hot off 
the griddle.” Griddle cakes and _ heart 
throbs! “Life, then,” quoth the reviewer's 
companion, “is like a waffle.” The mixed 
figures of the pressman plus those of the 


, 


’ 


irreverent reviewer in no way sound the 
absurdity of this film. The title suggests 
the possibilities to the suspicious. The 
sickly lady, sobbing and wa-wahing at the 
organ, the deluge of salt water “oozing” 
persistently on all occasions from all eyes, 
are but two matters indicative of how 
thoroughly any suspicions were justified, 
There is something distressing in this con- 
stant maudlinizing of ideas that should be 
kept free from cheap expression. 


CARDIGAN 
Corp.). 

This film of American Romance is a 
careful, almost scholarly piece of work. It 
has, too, some of the rather trying slow- 
ness peculiar to academic effort. Yet any 
loss in the rate of action is made up for 
by the excellence of the continuity. Aft 


(American 


no time is history presented for history's 
sake. The facts of Revere’s ride, the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, the British defeat at the 
hands of Lexington’s determined Minute 
Men, are effectually subordinated as the 
background for the romance of Cardigan. 
Wm. Collier, Jr., and Betty Carpenter 
carry their thrilling love tale with force 
and restraint. This must have been a diffi- 
cult picture to keep propor- 
tionate. John Noble deserves special men- 
tion in this respect. To audiences there 


direct, to 


must be a certain amount of honest emo- 
tion in viewing the action on_ historical 


ground. Johnson Hall, as they are told if 


Releasing 
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the foreword, still stands in Johnstown, 
N. Y. Fort Pitt of Pittsburg. 
It was dangerous, perhaps, to use as titles 


Likewise 
the verses of Longfellow. The monotonous 
rhythm has been intoned by countless school 
children, on every public occasion in small 
villages the country over, and parodied a 
dozen times. 
better. However, the film was convincing 
enough to completely submerge the hack- 
neyed aspects of Paul 
Among many authentic character- 


Prose titles might have been 


Revere’s ride in 
verse. 
izations, none was more perfect than the 
senile, lascivious British He 


was the incarnate spirit of all that brought 


Governor. 


about the American rebellion against and 
the English populace’s hatred for Britain’s 
German George III. 


THE CRADLE (Famous Players). 


A thoroughly good adaptation carefully 
directed by Paul Powell. Ethel Clayton 
proves, in her favorite of late, 
genuine feeling of man and wife that must 


role the 
exist beneath the irritations of a home in 
which the wife must do all the many tasks 
of the household to further the goals of a 
“struggling physician.” The hus- 
band, at the hands of Meredith, 
appears too easily influenced by the rich 
and idle “Lola.” 
mon-sense seriousness about Mr. Meredith, 
but he this at the 
strength necessary to save the young phy- 
sician from the “Stupid ass.’ 
When, the law’s little Dora 
arrives to spend the allotted six months 
with her father, Mr. Meredith is 
somewhat negligible in important 


young 
Charles 


There is a steady com- 


lacks, in part least, 


epithet / 
by decree, 
cold, 
scenes. 
Yet, the lack on his side may be passed 
upon casually remembers the 
fine acting of Ethel Clayton. All her quick 
sincerity and her telling warmth wins de- 
finite approbation. It is her strength that 
saves Dr. McGrail, as he is portrayed by 
Meredith; it is her ability that makes the 
film one of the better films of the month. 


when one 
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THE WORLD’S CHAMPION (Fam- 
ous Players). 


A difficult task, to review Wallace Reid, back 
at his old tricks on the screen. Prejudiced by 
the feeling that “‘Wallie, too, had succumbed to 
the inevitable prize-fight picture,” and disturbed 


by the memory of that new and surprisingly able 
Wallace Reid of Forever, the gay, grinning chap 
who made us laugh at the expense of his snob: 
bish family, was a bit hard to accept. The story 
has punch and some humor. Lois Wilson is en- 
tirely capable. She always is. Of all the stars 
who have made fight pictures, this one is the 


best in the reviewer’s opinion. 


THE LEATHER PUSHERS (Uni- 
versal). 


Reginald Denny breezes through this fight 
serial without the coarseness one expects in 
serials, particularly fight serials. There is, of 
course, the whole question of the advisability of 
the alarming growth of fight publicity, to be 
met at every turn. Yet, a sane and fair-minded 
person must admit, that though he, personally, 


may be averse to prize-fighting, it is, for many, 
a clean and enjoyable sport, with no more attend- 
found in many sports of 


The objec- 


ant cruelty than can be 
the day in this and 
tion, practically certain to stand, is the deplorable 
film audiences. 
The Leather 
material is undesirable. But the 
One more bit has been 
sport that has 
matter waived, 


other countries. 


children in 
through 


prese nce of 
Adults 

Pushers if the 
child will “‘eat it 
added to this growing like 
many questionable aspects. 
The Leather 
serial than any we 
little, however. 


young 
will leave or sleep 
alive.” 
for a 
This 
Pushers, 


we must admit, is 


That is 


however, 


a better have seen. 


saying very 


CHICKEN (Famous 


THE GAME 
Players). 


Bebe Daniels through her harem-scarem 
of Spanish-Yankee daughter of an American 
The who becomes 
dogging villain; the American Secret Service 

(Pat O’Mally); the “mouthy” 
and his motley crew; the 
the 


romps 
role 
rum-runner 
the 


hero 


Spanish partner, 
sea captain 
Massachusetts 
furnish an 
finest bit, 
the char- 

“Little 
Despite 


partner 
these array 
The 


good otherwise, 


who received cargo 


of presentable characters in a 
film but 
acterization of the Spanish grandmother. 


the 


averagely was 


Grandmother” ruled roost, surely! 


obstacles and the entanglements of the pirate vil- 


lain, hero and heroine come up for the final 
Daniels clinch. On the whole, clean melodrama, 
if a bit mediocre in general tone. 
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PAY DAY (First National). 


If you like to see Mr. Chaplin permanently 
back in rather cheap slapstick, peppered with 
an occasional laugh-deserving gag, you may accept 
that gentleman’s last release. It displeases us, 
quite apart from anything it might achieve as 
slapstick, because, like The Idle Class, it is a 
sickening come-down from the immortal Kid film. 


‘BOBBED HAIR (Paramount) 


In this picture Wanda Hawley is essentially and 
specifically what people mean when they exclaim, 
“Adorable, delicious, too darling for words!” Miss 
Hawley is all these things but that is slim re- 
demption for the absurd vehicle with its ridiculous 
implied propaganda against bobbed hair and girls 
who would be different. Its legitimate burlesque 
of the poseur type of cheap Bohemianism leaves 
the wrong impression on audiences. Romance and 
poetry are too easily laughed at in these days of 
unproportionate values. In this film the laugh is 


incorrectly centered. We hope that in the future 
Miss Hawley will have something worth her pro- 
pensities for being adorable. 


MUTTS (Celebrated Players). 


This picture, primarily for children and the 
deathless “kid” in all humans, is a cast of dogs. 
Big “Brownie” is the general manager (as well 
as star performer) of the only cabaret in dog- 
town. You see his clients of varying types from 
the cooing couple in the seclusion of a private 
booth to the giddily and badly behaved pest, a 
ragged and deliciously funny poodle. The latter 
is eventually thrown out although the proprietor 
must do it several times before the somewhat 
unsteady gentleman remains out. “They do ic 
better than human beings,” was a remark heard 
several times from three intelligent spectators. 
The remark was correct. The amount of emo- 
tional expression managed by those canines was 
immense! Even the ostracised citizens, a row of 
perky, mad, thoroughly scratchy pussies, were 
talented in this matter of emotional expression. 
We hope that the Mutts will be with us as often 
as their ingenious director can manufacture an 
adequate vehicle. 


HER OWN MONEY 
Players). 


In this film Miss Clayton proves that the 
portrayal of the modern woman with the average 
problems of everyday can make an effective 


(Famous 
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film. As the wife who learns the value of he 
own money and who teaches her husband 
lesson of success, Miss Clayton is natural 
pleasing. A family film. 


THE BLACK PANTHER’S C 
(Equity). 


A distressingly bad film in its telling. Theme a : 
continuity is a series of disjointed presentations § 


of different parts of the story, interspersed with 
dim scenes, beautifully mysterious in the dark 
effects, but happening where mystery was not 
the point, thereby serving only to confuse the 
audience further. Florence Reed is, of course, 
the saving note of the production. She is always / 
quiet, forceful, magnetic. The story, too, was in 
itself full of powerful possibilities. 
of a Parisian gambling house, the always im- 
teresting argument of whether blood will of 


will not tell, the bitter mistakes of the Corsican, 


the high courage of a woman at bay,——all these 
things should have made a great picture. But 
the introduction of the argument and the refer. 
ence to the Empress Faustine was too long 
and what followed too broken in arrangement. 
The last reel was much better in this respect, 
All in all this film is another example of how 
the best of stories, badly arranged, spoils itself 
and a forceful screen actress. 





FROM THE GROUND UP 


Tom Moore’s screen work has sameness that, 
if you like it, can be depended upon to please; 
if you don’t then this film is not for you. It is 
negligibly good and indifferently successful. 


DANGEROUS CURVE AHEAD 


There is space only to comment on the brittle 
quality of projection manifested throughout the 
film by Richard Dix, who makes photography 
more possibly alive than 
possible or probable. 


many 


THE SIGN ON THE DOOR 


A film that includes the pompous presence of 
Charles Richman is not apt to be able to over- 
come the handicap. Even Miss 
strength, 


‘‘Martha’s Vindication 


” 


grip is evident, 


of us thought) 


Talmadge’st 
and in this picture some of the oldfo5) 
does noth. 


\ 


The glamor F « ~ 


balance the bad acting of her leading man. The <8 


picture has suspense. 








